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EDITORIAL 


Secing is not necessarily believing and it is amazing how the aspects of 
the commonplace may change drastically when viewed from afar or 
from a new angle, Details become blurred and subservient to a higher 
order as with the macroscopic beauty of an opera or symphony when 
recalled in toto, Does one really applaud the present day technique of 
pre-recorded broadcasts or the commercial disc where cold, clinical 
transplantation of the best ‘takes’ from various runs are matched to- 
gether and, like Mary Shelley’s monster, welded into a super-human 
yet sterile master performance? Maybe there are the ‘Hi Fi’ ostriches 
who prefer their predigested meat to the warmth and excitement of a 
live performance where the sparks of vitality are constantly kindled at 
the abrasion wheel of the unknown! 

This idea of the importance of the overall, hierarchic view of an 
art form came to me whilst recently flying over the Rocky and Cascade 
Mountain ranges of America and Canada. Committing my thoughts 
to paper—the reverse side ofa paper mat in the dark recesses of a Mexican 
night-club in ‘down-town’ Annaheim, Los Angeles—I could recall 
vividly how all but the very highest peaks were planed away to near 
oblivion by my great height of observation. One feature alone remained 
predominant and that was the presence or absence of vegetation. In- 
deed, this is the only feature of earth surface differentiation that the 
astronauts would perceive from their ‘lofty bough’. 

This all set me thinking and after my third ‘Marguerite’, Tequila 
special, I was very much amused by a keen similarity in the musical and 
musico-scholastic field. ‘There are many lofty peaks of academic dis- 
tinction to be won in music. We negotiate our baccalaureus and thence, 
as magister, specialize in one or other of the abstruse musicological fields 
sul left unturned for our learned Philosophical Doctorate degree, yet 
these heights of distinction are really nothing worth unless with verdure 
clad they contribute to a living art. Many a humble peneplain has 
proved fresher and greener and certainly more noticeable from the air. 
Maybe, in all fairness and to continue this musico-geographical simile, 
the fertile pastures of the humble lowlands are often fed by waters from 
the mountains. ‘The point I wish to make is that academicism must be 
strongly on its guard lest it find itself playing its game for its own sake 
and not for the sake of the art that it serves. We must choose carefully 
between the rare gifts of Music’s nature boys and scholastic ‘taxidermy’ 
so that musical distinction is not merely gained by fighting a successful 
examination match with the academics on their home ground. This 
pitfall is evident in all university subjects and I can cite an embarrassing 
case of a Fellowship research thesis that was turned down by a well- 
known University College, the candidate eventually gaining access to a 
more youthful seat of learning and proving that his ideas were certainly 
of great truth and importance in unravelling the secrets of the Universe. 

Music is a gift from God and His Nature Creation. So is the ability to 
teach and the greatest assets in this field are the traits we have as a child 
and which we all too often lose amidst the undergrowth of adult sophisti- 
cation. These are the gifts of innocent imagination and humour—the 
ability to find joy and fun in a subject. How often has a child’s interest 
in music been stifled or frightened away by the awesome aspect of the 
‘ivory towers’ precariously pinnacled on those lofty academic mountains. 
Music teaching is not culpable alone—many other beautiful subjects such 
as mathematics have too long been jealously guarded by the High 
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Priests who breathe dragonish fire of confusion at us in the hope that 
only the most intricate minded will weather through. 

Luckily, today, this is mostly passed and in the New Maths, as in the 
New Music, it has been proved that children can comprehend what at 
one time was the domain of the first year university semester. Let us 
recall that, as Walt Disney has said, the greatest natural resource we have on 
this earth is the imagination of a child. The child must be the father of 
the man and we must retain our freedom—the freedom to imagine, to 
have visions, the freedom to laugh in innocence and in this way walk with 
some of the greatest that have paraded this miracle century. Men who 
did not necessarily shine academically in youth. Men who in the dry 
unimaginative rigour of the exam-room may have been firing bulls at 
the wrong target—yet have proved that the posthumous distinction of a 
rich green life is worth more than all the Gold Star Firsts. 

Examiners beware this summer lest your failures include a Debussy, 
a Chaplin, a Disney, Churchill or even an Einstein! 


Ex Oribus.. . 


An eight-year old Canadian piano student was playing a Chorale from 
the Anna Magdalena Klavierbiichlein as his offering in the Bach Key- 
board Class at a Musical Festival. The adjudicator observed that the 
performance had travelled at three times the usual pace and on asking 
the young man if he knew what a Chorale was, received the news that 
it was where the cow-boys kept their horses! 


UNIVERSE 


A French composer called Claude, 
With Wagnerian chromatics was bored. 
Abandoning care, 

He drew sounds from the air 

Weaving magic with whole-tone chord. 


There once were three ladies from Rio 
Who wanted to play Haydn’s Trio. 
Their technique was so scanty 

They played it Andante 

Instead of Allegro con brio. 


Will Olbers, observing one night, 
Said—‘The stars must be terribly bright. 
A great paradox, 

For, though black as my socks, 

The sky should be blazing with light!’ 


Olber’s famous paradox concerns the fact that with the billions upon billions of bright suns in the 
universe the night sky should be as bright as day—yet it is not. The problem has only been solved 
this century, with the discovery that the universe is expanding, as witnessed in Edwin Hubble's obser- 
vations of galactic recession. 
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The Director’s Address 


April 24th, 1972 


leave shortly after lunch in order to get home. 


be on their toes. 


Chamber Orchestra Tour 


Opera School 
The Wolfson Wing of the Opera School is now in use. 


be better than those of Govent Garden. 


Room 74 and New Practice Rooms 


Consort Road. 

Cricket Net 

shortly. 

Library 

from 10-5.30, including lunch time. 


Important Events 
There are two big occasions in College this term. 


ance of the work 48 years ago in the Parry Theatre. 
was the Fool and the Director the Constable! 
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The Director commented on the limited company present but thought 
the reason was due to the railway difficulties. The Assistant Registrar 
was unable to come to College to-day and the Registrar would have to 


The Director hoped all the students had had a marvellous holiday 
despite the weather. He thought we were in for the most exciting term 
for a long time; not only is it a magical time of the year, with every- 
thing growing and springing to life, but he felt sure all the students would 


The Chamber Orchestra go on tour on Wednesday, April 26th, 
sponsored by Mrs Harvey Phillips. They will give two ‘send-off? 
concerts, one to-day and one to-morrow. The Orchestra is to visit 
Paris, Amsterdam, Luxembourg, Dijon, Geneva, Berne, Zurich, Freiburg, 
Stuttgart and Cologne, and return to London on May 10th. 


The Director 
expressed his delight at the building, and told students that David Ward 
and some of his companions from the Royal Opera House, when visiting 
College the week before, had declared the New Opera School facilities to 


Room 74 is now an additional students’ Common Room. 
practice rooms have been approved and will be built as soon as possible. 
They will be situated in the basement, under the pavement of Prince 

> 


The Bursar is working hard on the cricket net and it will be in use 


Miss Banner has now arranged for the Library to be open all day 


There was great 
disappointment at the cancellation of ‘Hymnus Paradisi’ last term, and 
the Director expressed his delight at the great response and appeal from 
the College that this tribute could after all be paid to Dr Howells this 
term. ‘Hymnus Paradisi’ will be performed on May 18th, and students 
Wishing to sing must attend at least five out of the six rehearsals. 
second important event is the Vaughan Williams Centenary Performance 
of “Hugh the Drover’ by the Opera School on Ist, 2nd and 3rd June. 
These two events have priority over all other events at College. The 
performance of ‘Hugh the Drover’ has particular significance for Mr 
Austin and the Director as they were among the cast for the first perform- 
Richard Austin 





Orchestral Rehearsals 

Rehearsal procedure has been considerably changed. Notices are 
outside the General Office. No absences will be allowed for outside 
jobs in future. 


Thefts 

Despite all warnings, thefis continue in College, and during the 
vacation several valuable items of equipment were stolen from the New 
Building. The Director urged every student to keep a wary eye out for 
any suspicious person and to report anything of that nature without 
delay. The police have been in to try to clear up the situation but no 
one knows whether the thefts are made from outside the College or 
internally. Students are urged to look after their own property. In 
future girls will be allowed to take their handbags on to the concert 
platform during both rehearsals and performances. 


Entrance Exams 

733 candidates were heard; 364 were considered good enough to 
come to College; 106 were turned down as there was no room for 
them. Over 50 candidates were considered for scholarships and 16 
Foundation Scholarships were awarded. 


Fixture List 

The lecture which was to have been given by Professor Franzpeter 
Goebels on May 8th has been cancelled as the Professor is no longer 
coming to England. He was to have visited all the Musie Colleges in 
the country. ‘The Director expressed his disappointment over this cancel- 
lation; he hopes there may be another opportunity for him to come as 
the Professor is a most eloquent speaker. 


Miriam Licette Award 
The Miriam Licette Award has been won by Patricia Parker. 


Aathleen Ferrier Award 
The Kathleen Ferrier Award has been won by Glyn Davenport. 


Patricia Parker and Glyn Davenport are both studying in Hamburg at 
the moment and have been chosen to take part in the Jeunesses Musicales 
International Opera in Augsburg in the summer. 


CHRISTMAS TERM—1972 


College opens—August 29th 
Term begins—September 18th 
Term ends—December 9th 
College closes—-December 15th 
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R.C.M. Union 


The Union Loan Fund has again benefited through the generosity of 
Mrs ‘I'refor Jones who has donated the sum of £600. We receive many 
demands for loans and we are very grateful to her for the interest she has 
always taken in this Fund, and to all other subscribers who help to make 
these loans possible. 

fam sure members of the Union will realize how greatly it helps if 
their subscriptions are paid promptly. In some cases as many as three 
reminders have to be sent before there is any response. We try to save 
expense in every way possible and the cost of postage is a very heavy 
burden, A number of members pay by banker’s order which does help 
to cut down costs. Banker’s orders are obtainable from the Union 
Office. A gentle reminder to those paying in this way—some have not 
adjusted to the new rate of £1-50 (75p overseas) though new forms have 
been sent out twice. 

Members will have received a revised Address List. It is impossible 
to have every detail correct as so often addresses are changed as soon as 
the new List is in print. Each term we have circulars and magazines 
returned marked ‘Not known’ or ‘Gone Away’; please keep us up-to- 
date and tell us if your entry in the Address List is incorrect in any way. 

We would welcome items of interest for the Magazine in the form of 
articles or for Collegian At Home and Abroad. ‘The Magazine goes out to 
all corners of the world and can be the means of keeping Collegians in 
touch with one another. 

We offer our congratulations and affectionate good wishes to Mr 
and Mrs Eugene Cruft, who celebrated their Diamond Wedding on 
March 23rd, and to Dr and Mrs ‘Thornton Lofthouse and Mr and Mrs 
Bernard Shore, who celebrated their Golden Wedding on April 19th 
and June 10th respectively. 

SYLVIA LATHAM, 
Hon. Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Allen, Mr. Maurice Harris, Mrs J. (Joan Abell) 
Bishop, Miss Pat Jenkins, Mr. Neil 

Butler, Miss Antonia (Mrs Greenwood) Jenkins, Mrs (Sandra Wilkes) 
Cashmore, Mr Donald *Lass, Mrs R. (Ruth Wadsworth) 
Caws, Miss Jennifer McCullough, Mr Andrew 
Evans, Mr Robert *McKellar, Mr Kenneth 
Fanshawe, Mr. David t+Moule-Evans, Dr David 

Fell, Mr Sidney Pledge, Mr Andrew 
Greenwood, Mr Richard tRobertson, Mr Iain 


*Life Member 
tRe-joined 








THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN—HOME 
AND ABROAD 


Proressor Rosin Orr and ALEXANDER Gipson will receive Hon.D.Mus. 
Glasgow on Commemoration Day, June 2Ist. 


Dr Geratp Henprtr, Reader in Music, has been appointed Professor of 
Music, The Open University. 

RicHARD ARNELL was invited by Oliver Daniel, head of Broadcast 
Music Inc. in New York, to write a few bars to commemorate Leopold 
Stokowski’s 90th birthday which was celebrated in New York on April 
18th. Composers from all over the world had their manuscripts pre- 
sented to him at a testimonial banquet. Richard Arnell’s contribution 
is entitled Sounds for 90 Trumpets and 90 Singers. Stokowski had performed 
Arnell’s Black Mountain Suite with the New York Philharmonic some 
years ago. 

A Cantata by Dr Bernarp Srevens entitled /£t Resurrexit received its 
first performance at the Queen Elizabeth Hall on March 11th, given by 
the Tilford Bach Festival Choir and Orchestra conducted by Denys 
Darlow. This work was commissioned by the Tilford Bach Society 
through the generosity of Mr Peter Morrison. Jntroduction, Variations 
and Fugue on a Theme of Giles Farnaby by Bernard Stevens, written at the 
request of James Harvey Phillips for the RCM Chamber Orchestra, was 
given its first performance at the RCM on April 25th and was played 
during the tour of the Chamber Orchestra on the Continent in May. 
MicnaeL Cuisperr has been awarded a scholarship from the Nether- 
lands Government to study with Gustav Leonhardt and to continue 
editing carly music, including some Dutch music hitherto unpublished, 
During this year he has been at Nottingham University reading for MA 
in Renaissance and Baroque Music. 

SAMUEL AKPpABOT conducted two concerts presented by the South- 
Eastern State Government, Nigeria. ‘The opera Jaja of Opobo, for which 
he wrote libretto and music, was performed. He is Senior Research 
Fellow in the Institute of African Studies at the University of Ife and 
directs the Collegium Musicum. 

Joun Biren gave the first performance of Partita for Organ by Herbert 
Howells, dedicated to The Right Hon. Edward Heath, MP, Prime 
Minister, at the Royal Festival Hall on February 23rd. 

TAN Lirrte was awarded the Turpin Prize and MarGarer Puiiuips 
the Dr F. J. Read Prize in the Fellowship examination of the RCO in 
January last. 


Davin FansHawe has been awarded a Winston Churchill Fellowship 
in category of ‘Adventure and Exploration’ to return to Kenya recording 
the music of Kenyan tribes, September 1972. The first performance of 
his ‘African Revelations’ will be given at St. John’s, Smith Square, on 
July 11th. This work combines indigenous music of the Nile, recorded 
by the composer on his journey in 1969, with settings of the Latin Mass 
for choir, drums and piano. 

Martin Datsy, who has been at Glasgow University on a research 
fellowship since 1970, has been appointed head of music, BBC Scotland. 
Coun Krrcuinc has been appointed principal viola with the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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On Tour With The Music Group Of London 


It was the package tour par excellence —organized by the British Council. 
Calcutta, Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Colombo, Delhi, Beirut, 
Rome, What an ineredible list of great names it was. 

We were broken in quickly, from an almost empty, very comfortable 
BOAC 707 to the centre of Calcutta, the fearsome poverty of the roadside 
dwellers and the chaos of the suburban roads with tri-shaws, bullock 
carts, lorries, people, holy cows all leaving searing impressions. The 
changes were violent; within 45 minutes we were settled in a very com- 
fortable flat overlooking beautiful gardens (dahlias and roses in full bloom 
in January) at the British Council centre. 

‘There were four of us on this tour, Alan Civil (horn), Bernard 
Walton (clarinet), Hugh Bean (violin) and myself. My wife, Eileen 
Croxford, the cellist in our Group, had been invited to come also, but 
the re sponsibility of two growing boys had had to be placed first. It was the 
usual problem of priorities, always a difficult decision for married 
musicians, 

We were soon at work with two consecutive days of concerts— 
different programmes and halls, but the same piano, a difficult worn-out 
Bésendorfer, ‘The audiences were excellent in every way, and we had 
our first experience of garlands, made of wonderful flowers and placed 
round our necks on the final bow—usually by very pretty young ladies! 

None of us saw much of the city, as the late receptions after the 
concerts, and the rehearsals, ete., left us with little energy or time. 
‘This became an all too familiar pattern as the tour went on and, although 
it is always very interesting to meet people, and enjoyable to have good 
food and drink after playing, it does become very tiring. However, it is 
a most important and necessary part of any tour, abroad or in England, 
and we always appreciated the great kindness of our hosts and hostesses. 

Bangkok was a holiday for 14} days—the dates had clashed with 
another organization and our concert had unfortunately been cancelled. 
But it made a wonderful opportunity to sightsee: a river trip, and visit 
to one of the great ‘Temples and Palaces (incidentally, where the Queen 
was to stay a month later ‘). We also met the local orchestra which had 
just been formed on a se mi- professional basis and has as its nucleus many 
bandsmen of the ‘Thai Navy, two or three of whom were ex RCM or 
RAM. We had a good party the night we arrived (the local shellfish 
were what the French call a ‘potme gastronomique’!) but that wasn’t the 
reason for seeing a small elephant walking wp and down the main hotel 
corridor the next morning! He is a local celebrity and was there each 
day, having great fun playing with a car tyre. 

Four performances in quick succession. TV, Kuala Lumpur (where 
we met our first-ever lady piano tuner, and very good she was too), 
Penang and Singapore, a return visit for me and so a chance to meet 
old friends. What a place Malaysia is; it surely must be one of the most 
thriving countries in $S.E. Asia—less Americanized than Bangkok but 
with generally good living standards, much improved even in the eleven 
years since I was last there. 

Although it appeared that we were the first mixed wind and string 
ensemble they had heard, all these cities have a regular series of concerts 
but our next two stops hardly ever had visiting musicians, and then perhaps 
only a pianist once a year. I had already received a worrying letter: *. . . 
During the concert many notes stuck, but we have been trying to dry it 
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out with a hair drier for the last three weeks, so hope that it perhaps will 
be working when youarrive’. In the event it was possible to play, but only 
just, and extremely awkward for pitch, making life very difficult for the 
others, especially as the concert was also being recorded. ‘This was in 
Kota Kinabalu, capital of Sabah on the northern tip of Borneo, and the 
night before we had been in Kuching in Sarawak. ‘The audiences were 
terrific. We had also been warned that not many people might come 
as they were so unused to concerts, but in the end both were packed 
out, with people standing. 

Colombo (the biggest audience of all, about 1,000) and Madras 
brought us our first mosquitoes, Hugh especially suffering badly from 
them. For some concerts we had air-conditioning (in Bombay it was 
like an ice-box and the audience, expecting it, sat in furs!) but many 
were very trying with the heat. The halls often had fans and in Colombo 
we left one on, by the piano, but it blew Hugh’s music all over the place! 
It was rescued by a very alert Assistant High Commissioner who was 
on the platform, kneeling by him and holding it, in a trice! After that 
a live broadcast) we felt it safer to suffer the heat! 

I had heard that pianos were moved in an unusual way in India, 
but it was in Bangalore that I actually saw eight men walking away with 
a concert grand on their heads. I asked the tuner how far they were 
carrying it like this and he said ‘Oh, not far, only about 24 miles’! 

Bangalore, Hyderabad, Poona, Bombay, all followed in quick 
succession, nearly all being a flight in the morning, concert in the evening, 
the inevitable reception and back on a plane next day, so we were pleased 
to arrive in New Delhi which was to be our base for a few days as there 
were to be two concerts. A rest day in between enabled us to have a 
superb trip to Agra and the Taj Mahal. We drove the 125 miles; this, 
and the rail journey to and from Poona (starting at 6 a.m.), gave us our 
first real opportunity to see the countryside, as all other travelling had 
been done by air. 

We also went by road to play in Dehra Dhun where the country 
started getting hilly and very beautiful. It was just about this time that 
we were hearing about the electricity cuts in England, therefore we felt 
a fellow feeling when we were warned that this might happen during the 
concert—not because of cuts but because the power just broke down 
every night! So we walked on with torches and storm lanterns in 
readiness, but luckily it held out until the party afterwards. 

Before returning to Delhi the next morning we went further north, 
6,500 ft. up on a dramatic mountain road to Messouri, a tiny town 
clinging to the top of the hills, from where we had a thrilling view of the 
first range of snow covered peaks of the Himalayas, about 30 miles to 
the north. ‘The simplicity of a picnic lunch in a dried up river bed in 
the hills made a welcome change from hotel meals, but the peace was 
shattered when Alan felt in need of music (we had been rid of the eternal 
hotel muzack for 24 hours) and he blew some Wagnerian woodland horn 
calls at the roadside. The consternation on the faces of some Indians 
on seeing and hearing this as their lorry drove by was superb! Perhaps 
the most lasting impressions on these long drives were firstly people 
never was there an empty road, always people walking, cycling, lying 
asleep in bullock carts, packed into cars and buses, and secondly the birds 
—magpies, green parrots, vultures, a golden eagle, kingfishers, herons 
and endless crows. 

Another day off in Beirut gave us the chance to see the amazing 
ruins of Baalbeck, and Damascus, with the snowy mountains of Syria 
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and Lebanon looking wonderful in the warm sunny weather, which we 
were still enjoying. Our last two stops were Nicosia and Rome, and it 
was here that the sun disappeared for the first time and we were suddenly 
reminded that it was still winter with a dreadful pouring day. The 
only other rain we had the whole five weeks was in Singapore from 4 to 
4.30 every afternoon! 

What a tour! ‘The usual remarks greet us—‘Aren’t you lucky to 
travel like this’ (they forget the tiredness), ‘Aren’t you lucky, just playing 
music’ (they forget the hours of preparation and the often awkward con- 
ditions of pianos, heat, etc.) —but yes, we are lucky, and most grateful to 
the British Council for this unforgettable experience. Perhaps one of 
the best rewards was the enthusiasm of an audience such as at Kuching 
or Kota Kinabalu, where one suddenly realized that not one note of 
what we played (Mozart, Elgar, Bartok, Brahms, etc.) has ever been 
heard there before. 





DAVID PARKHOUSE 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
150th ANNIVERSARY 


It is hoped that our President will be graciously pleased to sign a message 
of congratulations and greetings to the Royal Academy of Music on 
the occasion of their 150th Anniversary, for presentation in July. 

In advance of that occasion, it is only appropriate to express our 
good wishes in more informal tones. We at College enthusiastically 
applaud a coming of age of ‘the other place’, which we, in our com- 
parative infancy, cannot yet emulate. “The other place’ is genuinely 
a term of affection and not disdain. We use it not because we are 
unaware of the fine work done by other music colleges, but because we 
have special ties with the Academy which unite us, and many friends 
there working as hard as we do to reach the same goal. 

The many public performances to be put on this year demonstrate 
and pay tribute to the strength of the Academy and the talent of its 
students. We rejoice in this strength which necessarily makes us strong 
in competition, In the last decade our relationship has been more 
friendly and fruitful than ever before and still closer co-operation will 
undoubtedly be necessary in the coming years. 

We send our best wishes for the future and warmest congratulations 
on the achievements of the past. 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


CENTENARY 


We also wish to extend our best wishes and congratulations to Trinity 
College of Music on the occasion of their Centenary. Our ties with 
this renowned College are less strong, but we are conscious of the 
splendid work they do in the field of musical education. We applaud 
their work and wish them every success in the future. 
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Film-n-Music 


This concert, given in the Great Hall of Imperial College on February 
15th, was the RCM students’ contribution to the University of South 
Kensington’s Rag fortnight in aid of charities. 

It is astonishing what difficulties can be overcome when high en- 
deavour and sheer determination are brought into play. “The fact that 
there was a scheduled power cut from 6-9 p.m. on that evening failed to 
daunt the RGM students, who decided that their concert would be held 
whatever the odds against them. One cannot praise the organizers, and, 
in particular, Michael Reed and Christopher ‘Tingley, too highly for the 
fact that the concert took place at all. 

One arrived early in order to find parking space and then had to 
wait an hour before the concert began, but this didn’t seem to matter at 
all. Gandle-lit bars were open and there was a sort of war-time black- 
out cameraderie in the air. With the aid of extemporary lighting, which 
just made it possible for members of the orchestra to peer at notes, the 
concert eventually started nearly an hour late. 

We all realized how well worth-while the wait had been when the 
Orchestra swung into the Dam Busters March by Eric Coates, conducted, 
as was the whole of the first half of the concert, by Michael Reed. ‘This 
was followed by the Prokofieff Troika from Lieutenant Kije. It was here 
that one realized the difficulties under which the orchestra was playing. 
One can hardly expect a perfect ensemble if the players cannot see their 
notes properly and only have a hazy view of the conductor! Mancini’s 
Pink Panther was enormous fun. ‘The brass and percussion in The Stripper 
by David Rose succeeded in obliterating every sound made by the rest 
of the orchestra! It is a strange fact that many of the film scores scem 
to be overloaded with brass. However, one realizes that they were not 
written for concert performance and, when played for actual films, no 
doubt a man turning knobs can get a good balance. 

After several more items of film music the Orchestra played the 
Young Persons Guide to the Orchestra by Britten. ‘This is a piece which 
professional players view with the greatest respect because of its difficulties, 
This applies especially to the strings. In a very long programme it was 
the only work which sounded under-rehearsed. 

In the second half of the programme (the lighting having been 
restored to us shortly before the interval) Muir Mathieson took over the 
conducting, and we had performances of some of the music which he 
conducted on the original sound tracks. ‘These were played in syn- 
chronization with their pertinent film extracts. ‘There were fine per- 
formances of Walton’s Spitfire Prelude and Fugue, Conquest of the Air by Bliss, 
Prelude to the 49th Parallel by Vaughan Williams, and a most moving 
performance of Walton’s Henry V music with some of the principal 
speeches beautifully spoken by Peter McEnery. John Russell was the 
able pianist in Addinsell’s Warsaw Concerto. 

It is hard so see how the Students’ Association Orchestra found time 
to rehearse so much music on top of their many other commitments. 
The final applause from a large audience showed how much their playing 
was appreciated. One felt proud to be in contact with young pcople 
whose enthusiasms will overcome all obstacles and whose musical expert- 
ise enables them to put on such a concert as this. 


RICHARD LATHAM 
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Mr. Phillips’s Foreign Fortnight 


On Wednesday, April 26th, 1972, the 10.00 a.m. boat train, bound for 
Dover, pulled out of Victoria Station with 38 students from the Royal 
College of Music, the Director, Mr and Mrs Harvey Phillips, Caroline 
Friend (soprano soloist), Bill Street (our ever-faithful porter) and myself. 

Many meetings have taken place since July 30th, 1971, the day on 
which Mr Phillips had had his memorable 60th birthday, and Mrs 
Phillips had made the wonderful proposition to sponsor the RCM 
Chamber Orchestra, under his conductorship, on a tour. Mr Karel 
Husa, on a visit from the United States, had been most impressed by the 
orchestra and promised concerts in America if we could finance the travel. 

Following discussions it transpired that a European ‘Your would 
be a more practical undertaking. Ibbs and ‘Tillett were to do the 
organization and the wheels were set in motion. April 26th, 1972 was 
an important day on the distant horizon, But now ten concerts in I+ 
days, visiting five countries, was the tight schedule. ‘The missing of a 
train en route would have caused chaos, but this was never to be.  Tlow- 
ever late the students may have been to bed they were all there for the 
train the following morning. 

When gathered on the platform we must have looked like Fred 
Karno’s army; a variety of instruments and cases of all shapes and 
sizes, not to mention the selection of hats. The train would arrive and 
our reserved compartments would eventually be found (they were 
inevitably at cither end of the train). Then we would load up hoping 
nothing was left behind. In fact we had only one casualty, a student's 
suitcase last seen at Dijon Station. What a relief when the train finally 
moved out. It was too late to worry about what might have been left 
behind; it was now time to think of the next place and the next concert 
that evening. 

We could not have had a more splendid start to our tour than the 
concert in Paris on Thursday, April 27th. ‘This had been arranged by 
Nadia Boulanger in the Singer-Polignac Fondation, a charitable organiz- 
ation with its base in a beautiful Parisian house. ‘The concert was held 
there in a large room adorned by the most exotic floral arrangements. 

A concert was a rare event and, in the absence of a conductor’s 
stand, we erected a makeshift stand for Mr Phillips. ‘lhe scores were 
balanced most precariously and throughout the concert I kept my 
fingers crossed that our Heath Robinson construction would not collapse. 

The audience and reception at the Fondation gave the occasion an 
almost regal atmosphere. The concert, which included Boyce Sym- 
phony No.5, Finzi Dies Natalis and Haydn Symphony No. 104, was most 
enthusiastically received. This, we were to find throughout the whole 
tour, was to be the opinion of all audiences, also incredulity at the 
standard of playing and the youthfulness of the students. ‘Das ist doch 
nicht méglich das sie allen Studenten sind?’ I would be asked time 
after time. 

I do not know how everyone managed to catch the 7.48 train to 
Amsterdam the following morning. Then, having arrived half an hour 
late for the rehearsal (it was encouraging that not only British Railways 
run late) the pantechnicon, which carried our various instruments and 
music around Europe, had disappeared. It transpired the ‘two Bill’s’ 
porter and vandriver) had unloaded everything at the wrong Hall and 
only then were told the Small Concertgebouw was the other side of town. 
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However tired and disheartened the orchestra may have been, an- 
other very good performance was given at the concert. The programme 
was different to the one in Paris; it included Bach Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 2 with John Hammonds, Trumpet, and the first performance of a 
work by Bernard Stevens especially written for the RCM Chamber 
Orchestra Tour. Unaffected by the previous night, not only was the 
reception following the concert greatly enjoyed, but various students also 
went to a midnight performance in the Concertgebouw by Count Bassic! 

Late the following afternoon we arrived in Luxembourg. For 
most of us it was our first visit to this beautiful country, but I am sure it 
will not be the last. he concert was not until the Monday evening. 
This meant we had necessary time to recover from the tiring start, to see 
some of this fascinating city and to conserve energy for five consecutive 
nights of concerts and days of travelling which were to come. 

The Luxemburgeoise were most hospitable; although a coach visit 
to a game park had been arranged for the students I fear more time was 
spent sleeping than sight-secing. “The students were accommodated in a 
Sports Centre situated high up with a view not only over the ancient 
city of Luxembourg with its old fortifications, but also over the picturesque 
countryside. Unfortunately, however, the Centre was not equipped to 
accommodate cither both sexes or musicians: the communal showers 
provided some difficulties and the make-shift music stands of cases 
balanced precariously on chair-arms produced a long and necessary 
rehearsal on the Monday morning. It was unfortunate that our con- 
cert was on May Ist as this was a holiday on the Continent. Although 
M. Hamer, Director of their Conservatoire, had done all he could, the 
audience, although enthusiastic, was not large in their new Municipal 
‘Theatre. 

We were sorry to leave the following morning, but it was an eventful 
journey to Dijon. Having settled down to yet another tantalizing game 
of ‘Travel Scrabble (highly recommended for long train journeys on 
concert tours) the compartment door was flung open by an aggressive 
ticket inspector. I held the one copy of the party ticket for us all which 
I guarded night and day, filled with fear at the thought of us all being 
stranded on the Continent if it were lost. Foreign inspectors were 
rarely ‘au fait with this complex ticket. ‘Oui’, I explained yet again, 
‘Nous sommes trente-neuf étudiantes et trois personnes ici’. The man 
looked suspiciously around our compartment as the Director and Lindy 
Phillips produced different tickets. Anyhow, this inspector was deter- 
mined to do his job thoroughly and having examined the valuable piece 
of paper yet again he tore it away from the attached sheets of paper. 
Ido not think I have ever leapt out of my seat quite so quickly. Having 
grabbed the piece of paper back I tried to explain that this was for the 
whole tour, not for him. Eventually he moved on, threatening to call 
someone else, but I think realizing that on this occasion the English were 
correct. I certainly never trusted that piece of ‘gold-dust’ out of my 
hand whenever another ticket inspector approached. 

Following that narrow escape some light refreshments were thought 
necessary. When enquiring as to whether service was included in the 
bill the waiter replied to Mr Phillips, with a broad grin, ‘Yes, and my 
wife and children, too, if you want them’. 

We received another warm reception in Dijon from M. Ameller, 
Director of their Conservatoire. The concert was held in the local 
Theatre. This had recently been repainted and re-upholstered in an 
attractive pale blue. One could imagine the French aristocracy, during 
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the reign of Louis XIV, gathering in their finery for a performance of 
a Moliére play. However, although this was the 20th century with a 
programme which included the Nielsen Clarinet Concerto, played by 
John Reynolds, and conducted by John Forster (a student), and a short 
piece by Richard Rodney Bennett called Party Piece, 1 am sure the 
response was as enthusiastic. 

Three concerts were given in Switzerland. It was the right time 
of year to be there, the thick forests, all imaginable shades of green, and 
the distant Jura mountains with a capping of snow still remaining, 
The beautiful Conservatoire Hall in Geneva was packed to capacity for 
our concert which included the Frank Martin Passacaille for Strings. 

The British Embassy gave us hospitality in Berne and the British 
Council in Zurich. It was a relief to be able to speak in one’s mother 
tongue rather than struggling in a foreign language waving hands to 
assist interpretation. Berne, though, was a sad occasion as it was the 
last concert Lindy Phillips could attend before returning to England, 
However, the concert was marvellous and, yet again, an encore played 
for an ecstatic audience. Caroline Friend had received some beautiful 
bouquets of all shapes and sizes, including a huge pot of lilies-of-the- 
valley in Dijon. Beautiful, but not practical when travelling, In 
Berne it was a relief for all the luggage bearers when she received a small 
bunch of roses! 

Although the receptions after concerts continued to be given for us, 
in Switzerland there was variety: a sit-down meal for about 55 in Geneva, 
a party in the fascinating huge flat of Mr Arengo-Jones, the British 
Embassy cultural representative in Berne, and a reception in the Musik- 
hochschule in Zurich. 

As the train left Berne on Friday, May 5th, it was sad to wave fare- 
well to our ‘fairy godmother’ and also to realize that in Zurich we would 
lose the Director. Two good “Travel Serabblers’ had returned to England! 

Visiting various Conservatoires on the Continent made us all realize 
how lucky we were to have such a well-equipped place as the College, 
The Hall in Zurich was the most depressing of the tour. David ‘Thomas 
had to play the Mendelssohn Scherzo balanced on a three-legged chair; 
during the Nielsen Concerto Bob Wright had to stand on the other end 
of the board on which the soloist stood to prevent the creaking floor- 
boards drowning the sound of the clarinet! 

The free day in Zurich was welcomed by everyone. It was a real 
Swiss spring day with the deepest of blue skies. ‘The students disappeared 
far and wide—on the lake, over to Lucerne and up into the mountains. 
The Director left us to attend an important concert in England and 
Anthony Abbott, the Assistant Registrar, joined the party. 

As we travelled into Germany on the Sunday morning we felt 
strongly that we were now on the homeward stretch. ‘The final three 
concerts in the picturesque town of Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Stuttgart and 
Cologne were to pass quickly. They were to be remembered by a near 
disaster in Stuttgart. 

When I arrived at the University there at 7.15 p.m. for the short 
rehearsal before the concert I discovered our distinctive van, with the 
two ‘Bill’s’ on board, was lost. I saw it, from afar, turning down the 
wrong road, lost in Stuttgart, but they could not see me. It was a most 
exasperating situation. Eventually at 7.45, with the concert at 8.00, 
it reappeared! The concert, with no rehearsal, was a great success. 
The more the students played together with Mr Phillips the greater their 
unity and richness of sound; this was particularly apparent in the Haydn. 
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The final three concerts consisted of the eclectic works of the 
orchestra: Mozart—Overture from Die Nozze de Figaro; Finzi—the last 
three movements from Dies .Natalis; Mendelssohn—Scherzo from A 
Midsummer Night's Dream; WDelius—On hearing the first cuckoo in Spring ; 
Britten—-Variations on a Theme of Frank Bridge; Haydn—Symphony No. 104 
(The London). 

The train journey down the beautiful Rhine to our last port of call, 
Cologne, was indeed a memorable one. There we were greeted by two 
English students; we felt we were almost home. Frantic last shoppings 
and a delicious meal in a typical German restaurant allowed no time for 
rchearsal, ‘he atmosphere was electric. Mr Phillips and the orchestra, 
dressed in tails and long black dresses, all the men with red carnations, 
played a memorable final concert. 

The last reception, held in the Konservatorium, was highlighted 
by Bill Street singing to the piano accompaniment by two students. I 
do not think the tour could have had a more appropriate conclusion. 

8.15 p.m. on Wednesday, May 10th, saw the arrival at Victoria 
Station of 43 weary members of the RCM. ‘The two-week tour had 
been a tremendous success. For the first time, an orchestra from a 
British music college had gone on a tour abroad and one hopes it will 
not be the last. ‘The enthusiasm shown by the recipients, and their 
insistence on a return visit, makes the future not too dim. The high 
standard attained by the orchestra had now been heard in foreign lands. 
Our thanks must go to Lindy Phillips for making such an enjoyable 
tour possible, 


KARIN HOPE-MASON 


MUSIC AND BOOK REVIEWS 


The Simplicity of Playing the Violin. Herbert Whone. Victor Gollancz £2:20 


A book of this nature with the word ‘Simplicity’ in the title is bound to attract the 
attention of any violinist, but as Mr Whone states in his last paragraph, his book is only 
an attempt to unfold the folds of complexity. I have certain reservations upon the 
degree of his success. 

As every violinist has his own particular problems and individual variants on 
methods of solving them, I am not likely to agree completely with all the theories put 
forward, While the author sticks to the basic technical problems I find the book reason- 
ably sound, but so much is marred by what I can only call ‘musings’ and philosophizing 
which I find rather tiresome. 

In Chapter 3 one can accept the relative relationship of violin and bow, but when 
he elaborates on God and the Devil, the right as ‘right’ and the left as bad or sinister, 
I feel he is getting into very deep water—it would appear a very poor prospect for those 
‘left-handed’, 

The first two chapters on tension, stance and balance are quite useful, and the last 
chapters I+ to 22 generally L found most satisfactory as they consist in the main of shorter 
and more concise reflections on various aspects of the professional violinist’s experience, 
covering such matters as intonation, method of practice, playing to an audience, and 
memorizing, to mention buta few. 

As purely a technical manual I think this book has its limitations, but as a series of 
essays on various aspects of the violinist’s art it makes interesting and quite useful reading. 


JACK STEADMAN 
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Clarinet and Saxophone Experience. Stanley Richmond. Darton Longman 

& Todd £3-25. 

It is very rare indeed that a specialist book of this kind appears; rarer sull, one containing 
such a wealth of valuable information not easily available elsewhere. Mr Richmond has 
assembled here the results of a lifeume of careful thought about the mechanics and 
acoustics of his instruments. He has wisely avoided musical questions. 

In these days when expert repairers and tuners are both expensive and hard to 
find, there are many things the performer and teacher should be able to do for themselves 
and their pupils. All too few clarinettists and saxophonists possess even the remotest 
knowledge of what makes their instruments ‘tick’! Mr Richmond's conclusions are 
sometimes at variance with my own, but this does not mean that they are invalid. 

The presentation of the book is clear and very readable. There is one minor 
inaccuracy; an interesting modification to the mouthpiece and ligature is said to be 
illustrated in Plate 6, but is not. 

Historical works such as Baines ‘Woodwind Instruments and their History’, Kroll 
‘The Clarinet’ and Rendall/Bate “The Clarinet’ should be required reading for all 
teachers and performers. I submit that Mr Richmond’s book should join this select list, 





STEPLIEN TRIER 


Legato Studies for Horn, 40p. 25 Melodic Studies for Brass, 25p. Victor 
Brightmore. Chappell. 


In the past few years a number of additional ‘Tutors’ have been published dealing with 
the technique of horn playing, making available a wide selection of material covering 
not only the more concise books suitable for use at Schools of Music where regular 
supervision is given but the more detailed books which could be used privately with more 
of a ‘do it yourself” approach. 

Coupled with these instruction-books is a demand for additional studies, both 
useful yet tuneful. In his ‘Legato Studies for Horn’ Victor Brightmore has taken the 
opportunity of partly filling this demand, realizing tone quality is of prime importance. 
In a foreword by the composer he states: “The Studies are intended to develop the 
ability for sustained cantabile playing and breath control—they should be played in the 
first instance at a speed convenient to the student and subsequently progressively slower 
and always with the best possible tone’, Importance is also given to bass-clef writing 
with a varied selection of musical terms relating to open and muted playing, 

As technical ability has to be a close second to tone quality perhaps the composer 
may be persuaded to publish an enlarged edition with additional studies to help develop 
technique. 

The Melodic Studies for Brass, which are suitable not only for horn but for trumpet 
in B flat, cornet in B flat, flugel horn, tenor horn in E flat, baritone-cuphonium, trombone 
in B flat and B flat basses, offer useful pieces, mainly of an elementary standard and, again 
quoting the composer, ‘intended to supply the student with material for practice cither 
with or without the guidance of a teacher’, 





DOUGLAS MOORE 


MUSIC AND BOOKS RECEIVED 


Landscapes—A Choral Suite for Poems by T.S. Eliot 

mixed voices (with optional oboe Music by John Paynter O.U.P, 45p 
Cinquepaces—for Brass Quintet Justin Connolly O.U.P. Score £2 
Toccata for Organ Patrick Gowers OUP, £1 

Organ Music for Manuals—Books | 

and 2 Edited. C. H. Trevor O.U.P. cach 65p 
String Quartet No. 2 Roberto Gerhard O.U.P. Score {2 
A Qucen’s Fanfare—for trumpets 

and trombones William Walton O.U.P. Score 40p 
Haydn (The Great Composers H.C. Robbins Landon — Faber & Faber £1-75 
Clarinet Virtuosi of the Past Pamela Weston Robert Hale £5 
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Decimalization of Music 1973 


As the result of lengthy talks between Heads of Music Departments 
throughout the country, the official starting date of the proposed Decimal- 
ization of Music has been named, at last, as St. Cecilia’s Day, November 
22nd, 1973. 

‘The new scheme is believed to have had its origins about three years 
ago in the library of the Meléc Institute in Bloomsbury as part of a general 
plan to nationalize music, but at first it received little support. Eventu- 
ally the authorities accepted the decimalization plans but not, luckily, 
those of nationalization. ‘The system was then worked out meticulously 
by a specially chosen representative board of serial composers who 
produced the following suggestions: 

“Taking the basic unit as the NEW QUAVER the following table 


of note-values is recommended: 


| old semibreve = 10 new quavers 


1 old minim 5 new quavers 
1 old crotchet 24 (2°50) new quavers 
1 old quaver 14 (1-25) new quavers 


Use of the semiquaver will hereafter be considered archaic and, indeed, 
impossible. Consequently, the New Quaver will be the note of lowest 
value in the new system lei iding to greater practical simplicity and an 
immense saving on eyestrain. ‘The four basic new time-signatures will 
be as follows: 

2°50 5-00 7°50 10-00 

10 10 10 10 


the last of these corresponding roughly to the old common time. ‘The 
possibility of being able to have an infinite number of time-signatures 
up to, say, 100 over 10, will no doubt be greatly appreciated. By re- 
placing the old random system of choice as to one’s basic unit with a 
universal unit “horizons are both widened and diminished”, to use the 
very lucid words of the Chairman of the Board, Lord D’Issonance of 
Sixe-Fhouré, 

A period of six months following D-Day has been designated by the 
Board as a trial period called by many orchestral players a “sight-reading 
stage’, During this time musicians will find music being printed in both 
ways, old and new, which will enable them to change-over as easily and 
with as little confusion as possible. Once the period is over people will 
still be able to use their old music as long as they remember to ‘think 
decimal”. Remember the basic unit—The New Quaver—and that it 
represents 1:25 O.Q. and you will not go wrong. 

The Board wishes to make it clear that any questions are welcome 
about the system but that it is hoped these will be answered by the 
Board’s imminent publication of a booklet entitled ‘The New Quaver 
and You”. The last word goes to Lord D’Issonance who recommends: 
‘Have no fear. ‘This does not mean the Quaver in your pocket has lost 
value. Far from it, it has gained!” 

COLIN P. HOWARD 
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THE MUSEUM OF INSTRUMENTS 


The RCM Collection of Instruments has been built up from gifts since the foundation of the College in L883, 
Apart from many individual presentations, five large collections have been donated. A collection of Indian 
instruments from the Maharajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore in 1884 was followed by the Donaldson Collection 
in 1894. Sir George Donaldson designed and furnished the Donaldson Museum to house his collection. 
The other instruments were kept in a “General Museum’ on the fourth Noor, and A. J, Hipkins was the first 
honorary curator until his death in 1903. His collection was presented by his son and daughter in Wt, 
while a collection of Chinese instruments had been given in 1909 by King Edward VII, Founder of the 
College. In 1968 Mr E.A.K. Ridley presented his collection of wind instruments, formerly in Laton 
Museum. 

During the last war a large number of instruments was lost. Since then the collection has sulfered 
badly from the central heating, while lack of space resulted in a poor and dispersed display, ‘The College 
appealed for funds to re-house and restore the collection, and eventually was fortunate in arousing the 
interest of the Leche Trust, in association with Mr Angus Acworth, the Pilgrim ‘Trust and the Chase Charity. 
With their most generous support we were able to go ahead. “The remainder of the sum required is one of the 
objects of the current College appeal. 

The new Museum has full air conditioning designed to maintain constant levels of temperature and 
relative humidity: the show-cases are unsealed to allow the air to circulate, Removal to different atmos- 
pheric conditions can have fatal effects on old instruments, and they therefore remain in the Museum for 
classes and demonstrations. To permit easy rearrangement of exhibits the keyboard instruments have been 
placed on wheeled platforms. 

Only a small proportion of the instruments is suitable for restoration to playing condition, Others, for 


different reasons, are best left untouched, while others again require partial restoration in order to preserve 
them. 


The following Concert was given on 
January 13th 


BUGLE HORN: German, late 18th early 19th century 
Signal Haydn (1732-1809). Soloist: Graham Weckes. 


SLIDE TRUMPETS: John Harris, London, ¢, 1720 (converted by Kohler ¢. 1050); Kohler and Son, 
London, ¢. 1870- Antoine Courtois, Paris, ¢, 1875 (lent by Mr Richard Walton) 


Coro *Con voce Guiliva grideam’ from ‘Atalanta’ (1736)-—-Handel (1605-1759), Soloists: John Hammonds, 
Stephen Jenner, Philippa Menniss. 

DIVISION VIOL: Barak Norman, London, 1692 

Division on a ground in D minor— Christopher Simpson (d. 1669), Soloists: Adam Skeaping, Larry Barton, 
Ruth Dyson. 

HARPSICHORD: Ferdinand Weber, Dublin, ¢. 1775 

Introduction— Thomas Roseingrave (1690-1766); Sonata no. 5 in B flat— Thomas Ame (1710 1778); Sonata 
no. 3 in G— Thomas Ame. Soloist: Ruth Dyson. 

DANCING MASTER'S KITS: Late 17th Century. Bow, French, ¢, 1770 

Kellway’s Maggot, Singleton’s slip, The Chirping of the Nightingale from "The Dancing Master’, Uth ed., 
1690, and 4th ed., revised 1728, Minuect—Lully (1639-1687), Soloist: Francis Wells. 

OBOE: Jakob Friedrich Grundmann, Dresden, 1791 

Ouverture and Entree from Suite in G—Johann Fischer I1] (1646-1716). Soloists: Sheila Wigys, Oliver 
Davies. 

BARREL ORGAN: Broderip and Wilkinson, London, c. 1805 

Lord Nelson's Waltzes, Bugle Horn, Irish Washerwoman. Soloist: John Budgen. 


SQUARE PIANO: Clementi and Company, London, c. 1825 
Sonata op. 25 no. 2—Jan Ladislav Dussek (1761-1812). Soloist: Oliver Davies. 


COR ANGLAIS: Carl Golde, Dresden, ¢. 1850 


Love Song, Reverie for Cor Anglais and Pianoforte— Riccardo C. Gallico (1. 1890). Soloists: Catherine Smith, 
Oliver Davies. 


SQUARE PIANO: Collard and Collard, London, c. 1840 


Les Jolis Oiseaux, Quadrille Brillant for piano duet—Ricardo Linter (c. 1815-1886). Soloists: Oliver Davies, 
Sheila Wiggs. 


SLIDE TRUMPETS 
Sinfonia from *Atalanta’—Handel. 
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Obituaries 
DR GRETA TOMLINS 


Dr Greta Vomlins (Mrs Cyril Lewis), whose death occurred on March 
15th, studied oboe, composition and conducting at the RCM. She 
later went up to Oxford (Lady Margarct Hall), where she was taught 
by Dr Ernest Walker. She achieved the rare distinction of a D.Mus 
degree by examination, being only the second woman to complete this, 
Dr Emily Daymond having been the first. Sir William Harris writes: 
‘Sir Hugh Allen and Dr Ernest Walker had a high opinion of her musical 
gifts and spoke warmly ot her D.Mus exercise which was considered 
remarkably good, with many original touches. She was one of those 
rare happy beings, bubbling over with music, enthusing everyone with 
whom she came in contact. She wrote many attractive songs and part- 
songs, many of which were published.’ 

Dr ‘Vomlins taught in schools in Cambridge and elsewhere. For 
the past few years she had been confined to an invalid chair, but she 
faced her illness with great courage and cheerfulness and retained her 
deep interest in College and the Union, of which she was a member for 
35 years, We offer our sympathy to her husband, Mr Cyril Lewis, 
Headmaster of Kimbolton School, Huntingdon. 

SYLVIA LATHAM. 


FRANK BROOKE 


I suppose that the majority of readers who saw in the Press that Frank 
Brooke had passed on wondered who he was and what he did. ‘Frankie’ 
came to College in 1931, on the strength of a loan from the West Riding 
County Council (present students please note), every penny of which he 
repaid with interest at the appropriate rate after he joined the Sadler’s 
Wells Chorus. 

Frank was by profession a skilled woolsorter in Bradford, and it 
was fascinating to see him feel a skein of raw wool and say immediately 
what breed of sheep, and what part of Australia, it came from. 

He was determined, however, to be an opera singer and, after 
studying at College with Herman Griinebaum for four years, he joined 
the Wells Chorus where he stayed throughout his career, starting as so 
many of us did on the princely salary of £3 per week from which he 
repaid the West Riding loan. 

Upon the work and devotion of such people as Frank Brooke, 
unknown and unsung, have the foundations of opera in this country been 
laid. We should all thank him and his like. 

FREDERICK SHARP 








BIRTHS 


Tyler: to Margaret* (Fenton) and John Tyler on March Ith, 1972, a daughter, 
Deborah Grace. 


York: to Josine (Van Norden) and William York* on January 18th, 1972, a son, Jonas 
Oliver. 

MARRIAGES 

Grant — Dockray: Christopher Grant* to Elizabeth Frances Dockray on April 8th, 1972. 

Holman - Pond: Keith Alan Holman to Mary Louisa Pond* on June 29th, 1971, 

Jeffes — McLoughlin: Peter Jeffes* to Ann McLoughlin* on April 6th, 1972. 

Venning ~ Hayter: Mark Venning* to Katherine Hayter on February 12th, 1972. 

Vignoles — Henderson: Roger Vignoles* to Tessa Henderson on March 6th, 1972. 


*Denotes Collegian. 


DEATHS 

Brooke: Frank, in February, 1972. 

Bryngwyn: Owen (John Owen Jones), on March 24th, 1972. 
Browne: Clifford, on March 18th, 1972. 

Everitt: Dorothy, on March 16th, 1972. 

McCallum: David, in March, 1972. 

Menges: Herbert, OBE, on February 20th, 1972. 
Tiam-Fook: Edgar, on March 24th, 1972. 

Tomlins: Dr Greta (Mrs Cyril Lewis), on March 15th, 1972. 
Walter-Ellis: Prudence, on February 2nd, 1972. 

Watson: Mabel (née Weir), on April 18th, 1972. 


Concerts 


THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 
Mr Hugh Bean, Mr Christopher Wellington, 
Miss Eileen Croxford, Mr John Gray, 
Mr Bernard Walton, Mr David Parkhouse 
January 5th 


Suite for Violin and Piano, op. 6—Britten. Quintet for Piano and Strings in A minor, 1D.667— Schubert. 


Piano Trio in G major—Haydn. Fantasiesticke for Clarinet and Piano— Schumann. Sonatina for Clarinet 
and Piano—Malcolm Arnold. Serenade for String Trio, op. 10—Dohndnyt. 


LAURENTIAN SINGERS (Canton, New York) 
Director: Dr Robert H. Jones 
January 12th 


Works by di Lasso, Schonberg. Benevoli, Mendelssohn, des Prez, Webber, Legrand, Sondheim. 


THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Mr Vernon Handlcy 
Leader: Martin Hughes (Scholar) 
January 27th 


Overture: Colas Breugnon—Kabalersky. Les Nuits d'Et¢—Berlioz. Soprano: Shelley Cuthbertson (exhibi- 
tioner). A London Symphony—Vaughan Williams. 
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THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Mr Harvey Phillips 





Leader: Jean Fletcher (Scholar) 
March 21st 


Concerto Grosso for Strings in G minor, op. 6, no. 6—Handel, Concert Aria for Tenor and Orchestra, 
K.420-— Mozart, Tenor: David Humphreys; Conductor: John Mortimer (scholar). Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra Sibelius, Violinist: Gudny Gudmundsdéttir (scholar); Conductor John Forster. Job— 
Vaughan Williams. Narrator: The Director. 


THE THIRD ORCHESTRA 
March 15th 
Dance Suite in Five Movements Sartok. Conductors: David Etheridge, Colin Howard, Vaughan Meakins, 
Hunsell Harris, Recitative and Aria from Linda di Chamonix Donizetti. Soprano: Kathleen Parker; 
Conductor: Colin Howard. Concerto for Glarinet and Orchestra Mozart. Clarinet: Susan Smith; 


Conductors: Richard Blackford, John Forster. Symphony No, | in C minor—Brahms. Conductors: 
Gary Carpenter, Anthony Howard Williams, Paul Ziolo, John Mortimer (scholar). 


THE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
January 20th 


Concerto for Chamber Orchestra — Richard Roderick-Jones. Brandenburg Concerto No. 5—Bach. Flute: 
Pamela Beard; Violins Robert Wright: Ptano John Forster. Scherzo (A Midsummer Night's Dream) 
Mendelssohn, riations on a theme of Frank Bridge Britten. Conductor: Mr Harvey Phillips; Leader of 
the Orchestra: Robert Wright. 





< 


THE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
with 
JOHN LILL 
(Concert in aid of the New Building Fund) 
February 17th 


Concerto No, 3 in G minor, op. 37; Concerto No. 4 in G major, op. 58; Concerto No, 5 in E flat major, 
op. 73 Heethoven, Conductors Mr Harvey Phillips; Leader of the Orchestra: Robert Wright. 


THE DIRECTOR’S CONCERT 
February 23rd 


leqy on the Death of Queen Mary —Pureell. Soprano: Ann-Marie Connors; Contralto: Fiona Kimm; 
Harpsichord; Stephen Rose; Cello: Sally Talbot. Saul and the Witch of Endor—Purcell. Soprano: Meryl 
Drower; Tenor: Faltan Pike; Baritone: Jason Shute; Organ: Margaret Phillips. Sonata for Violin and Piano- 
Beethoven, Violin: Welga Slaatto; Piano: Michael Redshaw. Two Psalms for Mixed Chorus, Percussion 
and Organ (a) God be merciful unto us; (4) Lord, Thou has been our dwelling place—Charles Ives. The 
Vocal Ensemble; Percussion: Jacqueline Kendle, Lilian Simpson, Margaret Whiteley John Beadle; Organ: 
Tan Saunders, Directed by Mr john Lambert. 


THE BACH CANTATA CHOIR 
THE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
February 25th 


St. John Passion— Beach. Conductor: Mr Denys Darlow; Leader of the Orchestra: Robert Wright; Evangelist: 
John Kingsley Smith (Exhibitioner) ; Christus: Christopher Ross; Pilate: Gerald Delrez; Peter: Ian Ritchie; 
Officers: Richard Brabrooke; Maid: Phyllida McCormick. Soloists Soprano: Julie Kennard; Contralto: 
Cherith Milburn-Fryer; Tenor: Neil McKie (scholar); Bass: Charles Hetherington. Obbligato players— 
Viola da Gamba: Larry Barton; Lute: William Bower; Flutes: Pamela Beard and Jill Whitehead; Oboes and 
Cors anglais: Linden Harris (Associated Board scholar) and Duncan Campbell. Continuo players—Harpsi- 
chord: Margaret Phillips; Organ: Malcolm Archer; Cello: Catherine Bunting; Bass: Kevin Rundell. 


PATRON’S FUND 
Orchestral and Chamber Music by Student Composers 
March 2nd 


The Legend of Drigg Beach, for Orchestra—Robert Spearing. Adagio for Piano and Strings—Ronan Magill. 
Prano: Ronan Magill; Conductor: Vaughan Meakins. Songs of the Stream (Poems by Leah Goldberg) — 
Peter Brewis, Soprano: Jacqueline Currie; Three-string guitar: Peter Brewis; Recorder and Melodica: John 
Mortimer (scholar); Violin: Mary MacDonald; Percussion - Stephen Tees; Vibraphone: Malcolm Pearce. 
String Quartet—NVal Courtney. The Chiligirian Quartet— Violins: Levon Chiligirian, Mark Butler: Viole: 
Simon Rowland-Jones; Cellos Philip de Groote. 
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THE SYMPHONIC WIND ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Mr Philip Cannon 
March 7th 


Toceata Marziale—Veughan Will 
y . W. Beeler). Narrat 





- Symphony in B flat (1951)—AHindemtth, Lincoln Portrait—<laron 
The Director. Symphonie Funébre et Triomphale— Berlioz. 





GOSPEL MUSIC OLD AND NEW: 
Arranged, introduced and conducted by Mr John McCarthy 
March 14th 


Twelve Episodes in the Life of Jesus Christ, written in the Pop idiom —Henri Vie (English version by John 
McCarthy). Soloists: Mary Lloyd Davies, Elizabeth David, Lesley Finn, Fiona Kimm, Richard Faweett, 
Ein deutsches Kriegslicd—Mozart (arr. Beecham for Keith Falkner), Soloist: Richard Faweett. Jericho 
Soloist: Colin Tamblyn. Sabbath prayer; Sunrise, sunset (Fiddler on the Roof), Alleluia—Afozart, 
Soloist: Shelley Cuthbertson. Day by day (Godspell). Three bells. If] had a hammer, Michael, row 
the boat ashore. Soloist: Caroline Clack. Dry bones. When the saints go marching in. He's got the 
whole world in His hands. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 
Directed by Mr Edwin Roxburgh and Mr Stephen Savage 
Electronic Music Studio directed by Mr Lawrence Casserley 
March 17th 


Trio for Flute and Tape—S. Desorgher. Flute: Simon Desorgher. Seven T'ang Lyrics Paul Ziolo, Soprano: 
Brenda Peters; Flute: Pamela Beard; Guitars Helen Kalamuniak; Percussion: Lilian Simpson. St, Michael 
Sonata for 17 solo instruments— P. Maxwell Davies. Conductor; Gary Carpenter. Kammersymphonie for 
15 solo instruments op. 9 —Schénberg. Conductor: Mr Edwin Roxburgh. 





RECITALS AND CHAMBER CONCERTS 
January 19th 


Baritone: Jason Shute; Accompanist: Christopher Grant. Anthony Adkins (scholar), Sehnsucht (Ach! 
aus dieses Tales) Schubert. Wie bist du, meine Konigin—Brahms. Deh, vieni alla finestra (Don Giovanni 

Mozart. Chanson romanesque, Chanson épique, Chanson A boire (Don Quichotte A Dulsinée)— Ravel, 
Sonata for Piano in B flat major, op. post. D.960-—Schubert. Whether I grow old or no-—-Hoyce, Love ina 
babel—Perry. La belle dame sans merci—Stamford. ‘The Spanish lady —/lughes, Anepitaph—Uealy, The 
ship of Rio—Bntten. 


January 26th 


Sonata for Piano in A minor, K.310-—Mozart. Piano: Julic Adam, Five Songs for Baritone: Zucignung, 
Das Rosenband, Fur funfzehn Pfennige, Allerseclen, Standchen—Strauss. Baritone: Stephen Roberts 
(Associated Board scholar); Accompanist: Michael Reed. Sonata for Violin and Piano in D minor, op. 108 
Brahms. Violins Martin Hughes (scholar); Piano: Simon Nicholls (scholar), Regata Venezia (three songs 
in the Venetian dialect Rossim. Soprano: Jennifer Samson; Accompanist: Stephen Rose, Dieu parmi 
nous—AMessiaen. Organ: Oliver Macfarlane (exhibitioner), 


February 9th 


Sonata for Cello and Piano in B flat minor, op. 8—Dohndnyi. Cello: Richard Eade (scholar); Piano: Peter 
Wild (Scholar). Ludlow and Teme: Song Cycle for Tenor, String Quartet and Piano—-Jvor Gurney: (a) When 
smoke stood up from Ludlow, (4) Far in a western brookland, (c) "Tis time, I think, (d) Ludlow Fair, (e) On 
the idle hill of summer, (f) When I was one and twenty, (g) The Lent Lily. Tenor: John Kingsley Smith 
exhibitioner); Violins: Robert Wright, Maureen Doig (scholar); Viola: Roger Chase (scholar); Cello: 
Stephen Ives; Piano: Christopher Grant. Quartet for Oboe and Strings—-Timothy Higgs. Oboe: Richard 
Simpson (scholar); Violin: Robert Wright; Viola: John Mortimer (scholar); Cello: Julian Lloyd Webber 
scholar). 





March 20th 


The Seven Last Words from the Cross—Haydn. Violins: Maureen Doig, Pauline Doig; Viola: Roger Chase; 
Calo: Catherine Bunting; Speakers: The Director, Miss Veronica Mansfield, Mr Harvey Phillips, Miss 
Philippa Thomson, Marilyn Baker, Christine Boyes, Robert Spearing, Colin Tambling. 
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Pianovonty (Performing) 
Miranda, Luis Carlos 
Pope, Nicholas Gordon 
Wilder, Stephen Gilbert 


Pianovorry (Teaching) 

Cavaye, Ronald Stuart 
Charlton, Mary ‘Theresa 
Cheah, Siew-Yony Beatrice 
Clifton, David Stuart 
Kells, Mary Helen 
Grenville, Jacqueline 
Ingham, Deirdre Margaret 
James, Sarah Patricia 
Lamb, Catherine 

Lee, Chit Moy 

Lewis, William George 
Moody, Jennifer Ann 
Morrice, Pamela Mary 
{Nicholls, Simon Stammers 
Pearce, Cynthia Elaine 
Pochin, Jane Elizabeth 
Pollard, David Anthony 
Saudek, Monica 

Simpson, Helen Michele 
Solbett, Diana Jane 
Verney, Sarah 

Viner, Kenneth John 
Waldmann, David 


Pianororre ACCOMPANIMENT 
Watson, Dr Derek 


OrGaAn (Performing) 
tGloak, Clarence Layne 


OrGAN (Teaching) 
Armstrong, Paul ‘Trevor 
Bednall, lan Lindsay 
Blaskett, John 
Broome, Gillian Ruth Frances 


String InstRuMENTS (Performing) 
Violin 
}Hughes, Martin John 
Cello 
tEsswood, Peter John 


SrRING INSTRUMENTS ( Teaching)— 
Violin 

Aitken, Gillian Elizabeth 

Burchell, Judith Antonia 

Burns, Shelagh 

Goldberg, Rachelle 

Ikin, Rosemary Margaret 

Richardson, Helen Merle 

Sherwood, Andrew 

Smith, Richard Gordon 

Wade, Rebecca Mary 
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Viola— 
Mortimer, John Glenesk 
Paling, Elizabeth Jane 


Cello— 
Balkwill, Marian 
Buckley, Lois Florence Mary 
f{Hayburn, George Timothy 
Phelps, Melissa Jane 


Winp Instruments (Performing)— 


Oboe— 
Treherne, Nigel Anthony 


Clarinet 
Johannesson, Einar 


Bassoon— 
King, Richard Andrew 


Horn— 
Clack, David John 
Dunn, Corinne May 


Winb INstruMENTS (Teaching) — 


Flute 
Barrett, Belinda Rosemary 
Bullough, Sarah 


Oboe 
Haycock, Susan Joan 
James, Patricia Elizabeth 
Turner, Catherine Anne 


Clarinet— 
Robinson, Joseph Thomas 


Sincine (Performance) — 
Bartosova, Bianca 
tGeorge, Michael 
Kennard, Julie Elizabeth | 
Vidal, Yolanda 


SINGING ( Teaching)— 
Abbott, Jane Veronica Mary 
David, Nancy Elizabeth 
Gibson, Rodney Douglas 
Hearn, Elizabeth Juliet 
Parsons, Brian Geoffrey | 
Sears, Isobel | 


{Pass with Honours. 
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